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Editorial Comment 
A SPRING CHECK-UP FOR CITIES 


HE spring check-up is a great Ameri- 

can tradition. With the arrival of the 

first robin we begin to feel a restless 
energy and a desire to clean up and check up 
on all manner of things. The house must 
be cleaned, repaired, and redecorated. The 
car must have a change of oil, perhaps a 
polish job, and a general tuning up of the 
motor. The spring dosing of our physical 
systems with sulphur and molasses is no 
longer in vogue, but it has been at least 
partly replaced by consultations with a die- 
titian or a metabolism specialist. Although 
this annual check-up has its ludicrous as- 
pects, it is fundamentally sensible. At least 
once a year we need to pause and take stock 
of ourselves and our affairs and correct faults 
and weaknesses that may become serious if 
allowed to continue. 

It is a strange and unfortunate inconsist- 
ency in our tradition that our spring check- 
up is not extended to include the city hall. 
Instead of making an annual appraisal of 
their civic business, most citizens are con- 
tent to neglect city affairs until some political 
scandal or some shocking evidence of mis- 
management arouses them to take drastic 
action. Nothing could be better for our civic 
well-being than to have our citizens make 
an annual check-up of their municipal busi- 
ness. 

Without pretending to outline a compre- 
hensive and scientific checklist, we can sug- 
gest to the citizen a number of questions that 
he should try to answer at least once a year. 

How clean are your city’s streets? Are 
they littered with rubbish and dirt, or are 
they kept in a neat and clean condition? 
Does water drain off immediately after a 
rain, or does it stand for days along the 


curb? How smooth are the pavements? Are 
newly paved streets being torn up to install 
utility lines, thus exhibiting poor planning 
somewhere along the line? How long are the 
streets kept closed for repairs? Is traffic con- 
gested and commuting slow and costly? Is 
there ample downtown parking space, or do 
you have to contend with the evils of double 
parking? 

Are residences crowded together with in- 
sufficient air and light? Are residential dis- 
tricts interspersed with grocery stores, filling 
stations, and cleaning establishments, dis- 
turbing the peace and quiet of individuals 
and destroying property values? In the out- 
lying sections of your city are there large 
areas of only partly used subdivisions with 
utility improvements already installed? If 
the answer to any or all of these questions 
is “‘yes,” what steps has your city taken to- 
ward better planning and zoning? 

Is your refuse collection properly taken 
care of—perhaps two or three times a week, 
and above all regularly? Is the water sup- 
ply both palatable and adequate? In hot 
summer weather do you have to limit the use 
of water for sprinkling? 

Where do your children find play space? 
How about your own recreation—how much 
of your leisure do you spend in community 
centers, golf courses, or athletic fields? A 
city that is not providing leisure time facili- 
ties is missing a tremendous opportunity for 
service. 

Are infant mortality rates in your city on 
the decline? Are deaths from typhoid, small- 
pox, and diphtheria practically negligible? 
Is the health department including in its 
activities careful supervision of communica- 
ble diseases, maternal care, child welfare, 
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public nursing service, inspection of food, 
milk, and water? Is there a modern, well- 
staffed hospital operated either by the city 
or some other agency, private or public? 
What is the trend of crime rates in your 
city? What percentage of offenses known to 
the police are cleared by arrest? Is the po- 
lice department conducting an aggressive 
crime prevention program in cooperation 
with other public and private institutions in 
the city, or is it concerned only with ‘“crook- 
catching”? To what extent are the police 
using fingerprinting, crime laboratories, and 
other modern scientific methods? What is 
the traffic accident record of your city? 
How do fire insurance rates in your city 
compare with those in nearby cities? What 
is the trend in fire losses over the past five 
years? Do firemen come around regularly to 
inspect your home and business premises? 
What sort of people are working for you 
at the city hall? How many top administra- 
tive officials have had professional training? 
Are vacancies filled on the basis of merit as 
determined by scientific tests, or on a parti- 
san basis? Does the city provide in-service 
training to keep its employees up to date, or 
does the ‘“‘once-trained, forever-trained”’ phi- 
losophy prevail? Is there a sound retirement 
system for municipal employees, or are mu- 
nicipal offices encumbered with superannu- 
ated “stamp-lickers’” who are kept on the 
payroll only because they need the income? 
How about the cost of government in your 
city—is it going up? And, much more im- 
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portant, are you getting more service for 
your tax dollar than you did five years ago? | 


How much of your tax dollar goes for cur- 


rent services and how much for the retire. | 


ment of bonds issued for improvements that 
have long since been worn out or become 
obsolete? Did your city government stay 
within its budget last year, or did it have 
to resort to short-term borrowing or de. 
ficiency appropriations to make ends meet? 
Is long-term physical planning accompanied 
by long-term plans for financing necessary 
improvements and services? 

Finally, is the information necessary to 
answer these questions readily available to 
you and other citizens? Does your city issue 
an annual report or use the radio or other 
means of informing you about city affairs? 
If so, is the report written so that laymen 
can understand it? Does the city govern- 
ment maintain and make available records 
that enable you to find out what your munic- 
ipal government does with your tax money 
and other funds it receives? 

We know that these questions don’t cover 
the whole field of city government. We also 


realize that many of them are based on rule- | 





| 


of-thumb measurements that are not com- 7 


pletely reliable. But show us a city in which 
even an active minority of the citizenry will 
ask—and demand answers to—these ques- 


aS] 


tions, and we'll bet our bottom dollar on the | 
future of that city. Not only will it get good 


administration, but it will at the same time 
have good citizenship. 
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A Look at Our Fire and Police Forces 


The information in this article is based on fire and police department 
data shown for each of the 1,072 cities over 10,000 population in THE 
MUunIcIPAL YEAR Book, 1941, which comes off the press this month. 


HE uniformed services of the typical 
T city — its police and fire departments 

— account for about one-fourth of the 
general fund expenditures and an even larger 
proportion of the total payroll. Because of 
their prominence among city departments 
and their importance in plans for national 
defense, this summary of police and fire de- 
partments, gathered early this year and pub- 
lished in the 1941 Municipal Year Book, is 
presented in PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 


PoLicE STATISTICS 


Police Employees. The total number of 
police employees per 100,000 population for 
all cities over 10,000 is 167.8. This figure is 
heavily weighted, however, by the 14 largest 
cities which have over one-third of the 
urban population in cities over 10,000 and 
the high figure of 232.6 employees per 100,- 
000. The ratios diminish in the smaller 
population groups, with cities from 10,000 
to 25,000 having only 109.5 employees per 
100,000 (see Table 1). These relationships 
between the population groups are similar 
to those reported in the 1940 Year Book. 

Within each population group there is a 
wide variation between the cities at each 
extreme with respect to the number of police 
employees per capita, the highest figures in 
each population group being about 200 men 
per 100,000 above the lowest. The spread 
between the highest and lowest figures is 
progressively larger in the smaller cities. 

Police Salaries. In the five population 
groups including cities below 500,000, median 
entrance salaries for patrolmen as reported 
for individual cities in the 1941 Year 
Book ranged steadily upward from $1,500 
in the smallest cities to $1,720 in cities from 
200,000 to 500,000, while median maximum 
salaries varied from $1,680 to $1,920 in the 
same groups — the differences ranging from 


$180 to $227. In cities over 500,000, how- 
ever, the median entrance salary was $1,840 
and the median maximum $2,355 — a dif- 
ference of $515. Chiefs’ salaries ranged from 
a median of $2,220 in smallest cities to 
$6,750 in the largest. 

Expenditures. Table 2, obtained by add- 
ing the expenditures shown for each’ city, 
shows that per capita expenditures for 
salaries and wages and for total departmental 
expenses are almost twice as high among the 
largest cities as are those of the next highest 
group — 100,000 to 200,000—and about 
three times as high as in the smallest cities. 

Motor Vehicles. The number per 100,000 
of all motor vehicles except motorcycles was 
the same (16.5) as was reported in the 1940 
Year Book, even though for a different num- 
ber of cities. In contrast to the number of 
employees, the number of cars does not vary 
consistently with the size of the cities; those 
over 500,000 are lowest with 15.6, and those 
between 200,000 and 500,000 highest with 
19.2 cars per 100,000 population (Table 3). 

This year municipal police officials for the 


TABLE 1 
POLICE AND FirRE EMPLOYEES PER 100,000 
POPULATION BY POPULATION GROUPS 











No. of Full-Time 
Paid Employees 
Per 100,000 Pop. 


Population Group 





Police Fire 
Over 500,000 ..... . 232.6 132.9 
200,000 to 500,000 . 142.6 132.7 
100,000 to 200,000.. . 150.6 145.0 
50,000 to 100,000. .. 138.9 138.8 
25,000 to 50,000... .. 122.6 125.1 
10,000 to 25,000....... ... 109.5 105.8 
All Cities Over 10,000........00000000...... 167.8 131.6 





first time were asked to report also the 
number of motorcycles, and the results are 
rather surprising. The average for all cities 
over 10,000 is 7.7 motorcycles per 100,000, 
and the figure for five of the six population 
groups is within one percentage point of 
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this amount. Thus the typical city has cycles (27.9) is somewhat less than: the per 
approximately 40 to 50 per cent as many cent of all motorcycles which are radio 
motorcycles as it does all other motor equipped (35.5). The Federal Communica- 
vehicles. tions Commission reported ownership of a 
By addition of the first two columns in fixed transmitter for virtually every city over 
Table 3, it is seen that all cities over 10,000 50,000 which has police radio facilities, but 
average 24.2 motor vehicles per 100,000 31 per cent of the cities below 50,000 that 
population; those from 200,000 to 500,000 have radio equipped vehicles use the fixed 
are highest in this respect with 27.1 vehicles, transmitters of other police agencies. 
with the number decreasing with the size of Crime Rates. The tables in the 1941 Year 
cities except for those over 500,000 which are Book also present for each city and for the 
lowest with only 22.5 vehicles per 100,000. several population groups the number of 


TABLE 2 
POLICE AND FIRE EXPENDITURES IN 1940 By POPULATION GROUPS 




















Police Department Expenditures Fire Department Expenditures 

Population Group Per Capita von Per Capita Potage wn 

Salaries and Wages_—_ Salaries and Wages 

and Wages Total of Total and Wages Total of Total 
Over 500,000 $5.82 $6.74 86.2 $3.29 $4.00 82.2 
200,000 to 500,000... eed . 2am 3.41 82.2 2.72 3.31 82.2 
100,000 to 200,000........ . eae 3.65 82.6 3.05 3.75 81.3 
50,000 to 100,000................. sinc «= 3.21 83.8 2.80 3.47 80.7 
25,000 to 50,000............ ree ur 2.31 2.79 82.8 2.38 3.10 76.9 
10000 to 25,000....................... a 2.24 82.1 1.74 2.41 72.3 
All Cates Over 10000................<....<0--.0.2: 3.71 4.38 84.7 2.87 3.55 80.8 





Radio Equipment. During 1940 there was murders, robberies, and crimes against prop- 
rapid development in the use of two-way — erty per 100,000, which can be readily com- 
radio on police vehicles. At the beginning of | pared with the other information presented 
1940, only 26 per cent of the total number above. Space does not permit here a sum- 
of cars had two-way radio, while over 35 mary of the crime data. 
per cent are now so equipped. In four of the 
six population groups there are now more 
two-way than one-way cars. Eighty per Number of Employees. The number of 
cent of all police cars now have some radio fire department employees approximately 
equipment, but only about one-third of the equals the number of police department em- 
motorcycles are radio equipped, and two-  ployees in all except the largest cities, in 
way radio for motorcycles was reported which the number of police is almost twice 
by only a score of cities. the number of firemen. The total number 

All cities over 100,000 have some radio of employees in each city over 10,000 as 
cars, and three-fourths of allover 10,000 have shown in the Year Book indicates that all 
some radio cars (see Table 3)—these figures cities over 10,000 average 132 firemen per 
being almost identical with those reported 100,000 persons. The only wide variation 
last year. Paralleling the increase in the from this figure in any population group is 
number of cars with two-way radio only is in the smallest cities, those between 10,000 
an increase in 1940 from 27.7 to 35.5 in the and 25,000, which have only 106 per 100, 
percentage of cities over 10,000 having two- 000. The highest ratio (145 per 100,000) 
way radio cars only, while the percentage of is found in the cities between 100,000 and 
these cities having one-way radio cars only 200,000 (see Table 1). Although the Year 
has decreased from 31.4 to 22.5. The per Book includes individual city data for cities 
cent of cities having radio equipped motor- having volunteer fire departments, those 
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cities in which over 50 per cent of the em- 
ployees were volunteer have been excluded 
entirely from the summaries of number of 
employees and expenditures. 

Salaries. Beginning firemen’s _ salaries, 
maximum salaries, and salaries for fire chiefs 
all increase with increasing population. For 
purposes of analysis, the salaries for all the 
cities in each population group were arrayed 
in order of increasing size and the lowest, 
highest, quartiles, and median are recorded in 
a summary table. In the smallest population 
group, 10,000 to 25,000, the median salary 
was $1,485, that is, one-half the cities paid 
less than this amount and one-half paid 
more. This figure increases roughly $60 for 
each population group, so that the corres- 
ponding figure for the largest cities is $1,800. 
The typical difference between entrance and 
maximum salaries is approximately $200, 
but it is $500 in the largest cities and only 
$150 in the smallest cities. The highest 
entrance salary reported by any city was 
$2,490, the highest maximum was $3,000. 
Salaries of chiefs increase even more rapidly 
than do those of firemen: the smallest median 
or typical salary in the cities studied is 
$2,100, but it is $3,650 in the cities of 100,- 
000 to 200,000 and $6,500 in the cities over 
500,000. 

Expenditures. Partly because of higher 
salaries, expenditures for wages amount to 
a somewhat higher per cent of the total fire 
budget in the larger cities than they do in 
the smaller. Cities over 50,000 spend ap- 
proximately $3.75 per capita for their fire 
departments and about $3.00 (80 per cent) 
of this goes for wages. Cities under 50,000, on 
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the other hand, spend only about $2.80 for 
fire protection and only about 75 per cent 
($2.10) of this is for wages. The total ex- 
penditures are a little below those for police 
in each population group (see Table 2). The 
study shows for individual cities the amount 
of the total spent for hydrant rental and 
for city contributions to a retirement system, 
if any, but these amounts were not sum- 
marized. The number of cities having re- 
tirement systems was tabulated, however: 
83 per cent of the cities over 25,000, and 50 
per cent of the cities between 10,000 and 
25,000, have retirement systems, although in 
some cases the city does not contribute to 
the fund. 

Number of Fire Stations. The number of 
fire stations per 100,000 population varies 
inversely with the population. In the 14 
largest cities, those over 500,000, there are 
only 4.6 fire stations for every 100,000 
population, but this number increases 
steadily with declining population to almost 
11 per 100,000 in the cities from 25,000 to 
50,000. 

Fire Losses. Per capita fire losses for 
1940, the five-year average loss per capita, 
the loss per building fire in 1940, and the 
number of building fires per 1,000 popula- 
tion are shown in the Year Book for cities 
over 25,000 and are summarized by popula- 
tion groups. The 1940 losses were, in gen- 
eral, greater in larger cities, but the five-year 
averages show no variation with population. 
The loss per building fire, considered an in- 
dex of fire department efficiency in holding 
down losses, shows a steady increase in each 
population group with one exception. 


TABLE 3 
PoLicE Moror VEHICLES AND RapIOsS BY POPULATION GROUPS 


Radio Equipment on Vehicles 

















No. Motor Per Cent of Reporting Cities Having 

. . , Vehicles No. of No. All No.of One-Way Two-Way One- and Motor- 
Population Group (Except Motor- Vehicles Cities Radio Radio Two-Way Cars cycles 

Motorcycles) cycles Per 100 Report- Cars Cars Radio With With 
a gl Per 100,000 Pop. Employees ing Only Only Cars Radios __ Radios 
Over 500,000 156 6.9 97 14 14.3 7.1 78.6 100.0 42.9 
200,000 to 500,000 . Wa 7.9 19.0 28 21.4 3.6 75.0 100.0 82.1 
100,000 to 200,000.00... 16.1 10.8 17.9 49 16.3 30.6 53.1 100.0 55.1 
50,000 to 100,000.00... 17.5 8.5 18.7 106 16.0 40.6 37.7 94.3 47.2 
25,000 to 50,000............ 16.1 7.8 19.5 212 17.9 48.6 20.3 86.8 39.6 
10,000 to 25,000.00... 164 6.9 21.3 662 25.7 32.8 5.7 64.2 16.2 
All Cities Over 10,000... 16.5 7.7 14.4 = 1.071 22.55 35.5 16.7 74.7 27.9 











Reporting Municipal Activities by Radio 


By DAVID D. ROWLANDS* 


Collector and Administrative Assistant, Downers Grove, Illinois 


A survey of the experience of 47 cities and suggestions for 
making more effective use of the radio in reporting to citizens. 


HE radio is a widely used medium of 

I reporting municipal activities to citi- 

zens. At least one in every four cities 
over 50,000 population, according to a 
questionnaire inquiry made by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association about a 
year ago, has made more or less regular use 
of the radio. Information supplied by 47 
cities over 50,000 is briefly summarized here, 
and some general suggestions are set forth. 
The municipally owned radio stations in 
Camden, Dallas, Jacksonville, New York, 
and St. Petersburg will be discussed in a 
later article. 

Among the cities that have regularly used 
the radio for two years or more are Austin, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Grand Rapids, Los Angeles, Louisville, New 
Haven, New York, Oakland, Rochester, San 
Francisco, Springfield (Massachusetts), To- 
ledo, and Utica. Cities that have used the 
radio on special occasions throughout the 
year, as during a delinquent tax collection 
campaign, fire prevention week, or in explain- 
ing a proposed bond issue, include Atlanta, 
Camden, Charleston, Glendale (California), 
Kalamazoo, Norfolk, Portland (Oregon), 
and Racine. Still other cities emphasized 
the departmental approach and have broad- 
cast two or three different types of programs 
during a given month. The typical program 
is a series of talks by leading officials. How- 
ever, there has been a tendency, as illustrated 
by the Dallas radio program, to dramatize 
everyday happenings in city departments. 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Rowlands, A. M. degree 
in political science, 1940, University of Chicago, 
has taught social sciences in high school in Ken- 
tucky; worked several summers in the county 
treasurer's office in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
and has been in his present position since the 
spring of 1940. 


Arrangements for the radio broadcasting 
of municipal affairs generally are made by 
the mayor or city manager, except that 
specialized programs usually are planned 
by department heads. In one-third of the 
47 cities the idea of the city’s using the radio 
was first suggested by the local radio sta- 
tions. Radio stations invariably grant free 
or “sustaining” time to cities. Several radio 
stations in Cleveland made “spot” announce- 


ments about city activities on commercially 


sponsored programs at no cost to the city. 
Only a few cities paid for radio time. Ashe- 
ville paid $35 for each 15-minute broadcast, 
and Boston paid regular rates for weekly 
broadcasts in the early evening hours. The 
“Know Your City” programs of Akron and 
Knoxville were sponsored by commercial 
concerns at no expense whatever to the 


municipality. 
TyprEs oF RApIoO PROGRAMS 


Most of the 47 cities reporting have used 
two or more types of programs. Two-thirds 


of the cities have broadcast radio talks, one- | 


half have used the interview method or a 
combination of the talk and interview type, 
nine cities have used the roundtable discus- 
sion, eight have used dramas, and _ several 
have placed special emphasis on music. 
Four types of programs — talk, drama, 
interview, and roundtable discussion — have 
been used by Austin, Berkeley, Cleveland, 
Grand Rapids, New Haven, and New York. 
Some of the titles of radio broadcasts on gen- 
eral city activities were: “Know Your City,” 
Akron and Knoxville; “Our City,” Cincin- 
nati; “Your Town,” Cleveland; “Inside City 
Hall,” Boston and Lincoln; “Activities of 
Your City Government,” Miami; “City Hall 
News Program,” St. Paul; and “The Mayor 
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REPORTING MUNICIPAL ACTIVITIES 


Speaks,” Utica. Departmental programs have 
such titles as “Safety Talks,” “Fire Preven- 
tion Hints,” and “Your Public Library.” 

Radio talks on city programs are made by 
the mayor, city manager, department or 
bureau heads, councilmen, and other city 
employees in nearly two-thirds of the cities. 
Thus participants on city programs are 
selected mainly because of their positions, 
and not because of good radio voices or 
radio experience. A few cities have invited 
outside guests to participate in the program. 
In Trenton the high school orchestra ap- 
peared on the programs at regular intervals; 
in Grand Rapids the safety department, co- 
operating with the education department, 
arranged presentations by the high school 
dramatic class; and in Port Arthur a suc- 
cessful delinquent tax collection drive was 
attributed largely to a radio “stooge” with 
a pleasing voice and personality who lent 
color to what might otherwise have been a 
drab, commonplace conversation between the 
tax collector and the tax assessor. In New 
Haven both students and interested citizens 
were encouraged to participate in the city’s 
radio series sponsored by the health, fire, 
and library departments. These examples 
illustrate that there are opportunities to 
inject originality and variety into radio pro- 
grams, and that it is not necessary to limit 
radio broadcasts to official talks and inter- 
views. 

On all municipal radio programs citizens 
were urged to make fuller use of city serv- 
ices. The particular activities most frequently 
emphasized over the air were, first, recrea- 
tion facilities; second, public safety (police, 
fire, and traffic safety); and third, library 
and educational facilities. Milwaukee en- 
couraged greater use of library facilities by 
broadcasting a Saturday morning program 
under the title of “The American Organiza- 
tion of Bookworms,” while Springfield broad- 
cast a program on “‘Know Your Schools.” 

There was a wide diversity of opinion 
among city officials reporting as to the most 
successful type of program. Berkeley, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, and Roanoke believe the 
interview and talk types to be the best, while 
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officials in Dayton, New Haven, and Cleve- 
land have found that dramas have the 
greatest “pull.” The Dayton program, “City 
Government on the March,” at first con- 
sisted of short talks on municipal activities, 
but later when a group of experienced radio 
players produced weekly radio skits it was 
reported that many new listeners were added. 
Camden found that a musical background 
adds punch which tends to hold interest, and 
San Francisco used sound effects to provide 
the setting for the talk and interview type 
of program. In Cleveland, where every type 
of program has been used, the city treasurer, 
who directs the city’s radio program, believes 
that the program should be varied with the 
radio audience. For example, Cleveland’s 
junior safety police patrol broadcast on 
Saturday was designed for young people. 
At the end of the broadcast, the announcer 
requested listeners to join a safety club, 
with the result that letters and cards were 
received from over 150,000 youngsters. A 
similar program was used in a special junior 
fire fighters’ program. The original plan of 
having a number of city officials make short 
talks about various activities was later 
changed to the forum type of program and 
the answering of questions submitted by 
people in the studio audience. The mayor, 
who acted as the moderator, invited ques- 
tions from listeners in their homes. So en- 
thusiastic was the response that a special 
studio telephone was set aside to receive 
questions. Cleveland’s “Safety First” pro- 
gram likewise started out in 1937 with short 
talks and later developed into dramatized 
dialogues, question-and-answer interviews, 
and roundtable discussions. Several other 
cities also found that the latter types of 
programs, with the insertion of contrast and 
humorous interludes and with special em- 
phasis on spontaneity of the presentations, 
proved considerably more successful than 
straight talks. 

Unusual success has attended the Dallas 
municipal radio series, “This is Dallas,” 
broadcast over the municipally owned sta- 
tion WRR each Thursday evening at 7:30. 
Dramatized under the direction of the Dallas 
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Little Theater Group, each program is de- 
voted to services rendered by city depart- 
ments. Each program is narrated personally 
by the city manager, who conducts three fic- 
tional characters, Mr. and Mrs. John Dallas 
and their young son Johnny, on an imaginary 
visit through a city department. Character 
parts in the plays are taken by members of 
the little theater and by department heads 
and city employees in the department to 
which the program is devoted. 


PREPARING RApIO SCRIPT 


Municipal officials reported that the 
greatest difficulty in using the radio was in 
preparing script that would sustain interest. 
Several cities found it highly desirable to 
have trained script writers edit all material 
used. In five cities — Atlanta, Camden, 
Knoxville, Lincoln, and Los Angeles — the 
script was written under the supervision of 
the radio station’s script manager. In Boston 
the editor of the City Record prepared the 
script after conference with department 
heads. Cleveland has several police and fire 
officers who have been specially trained in 
writing and editing radio scripts. Schenectady 
has adopted for local use script prepared by 
the National Safety Council and by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. A 
number of cities have used the scripts pre- 
pared by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. There are 15 scripts, one group of three 
dealing with police administration, and two 
groups of six scripts each on the police and 
fire departments, all of which are available 
on a loan basis from the Office of Education.! 

One city official with four years’ experience 
in directing radio programs advised the use 
of short sentences couched in everyday lan- 
guage and that a minimum of statistics be 
used. The officials of several cities, includ- 
ing Austin, Berkeley, Milwaukee, and Oak- 


1For further details see Educational Radio 
Script Exchange; Fourth Edition Catalog. Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 1940. 10 
cents. pp. 23-26. Samples of radio scripts used 
by Cleveland and Dallas and illustrating several 
types of programs may be obtained by city offi- 
cials on loan from the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
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land, emphasize the importance of advance | 
planning for the radio program, expert as- 


sistance on the writing and editing of script, 
rehearsal under trained supervision, carefyl 
selection of persons to appear on the pro- 
gram, and use of realistic sound effects. 


NUMBER AND TIME OF BROADCASTS 


Weekly broadcasts are the general rule, 
Five cities — Los Angeles, New York, Oak. 
land, St. Paul, and Springfield — went on 
the air every day except Sunday, while 
Cincinnati, Pasadena, and South Bend broad- 
cast once a month. Twice a week was the 
schedule for Akron, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Louisville. Some cities had planned a definite 
series of broadcasts. Cities that had a series 
of programs planned for 25 to 50 or more 
broadcasts were: Akron, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Louisville, Miami, Milwaukee, Rochester, 
Toledo, and Wichita. 

The radio programs of two-thirds of the 
cities were 15 minutes in length. At least 
five cities had 30-minute programs—Boston, 
Cleveland, Grand Rapids, Milwaukee, New 
York. Miami had a five-minute broadcast 
and Pasadena a 45-minute broadcast. 

Fifteen cities broadcast their programs 
sometime between the hours of 6:00 and 
8:00 P.M.; nine cities went on the air be- 
tween 7:30 a.m. and 12:00 noon; seven 
cities between 12:00 noon and 4:00 pP.o.: 
seven cities between 8:00 and 9:30 P.M; 
and six cities between 4:00 and 6:00 p.m. 
Cleveland’s fire department broadcast a skit 
at 11:45, Wichita broadcast at 9:00 a.m. and 
again at 11:00 a.m. Other cities using morn- 
ing time were Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Oakland. Most 
of the safety programs appeared on Saturday, 
so that school children could listen. Cities 
broadcasting late in the day (8:00 to 9:00 
p.M.) were Akron, Berkeley, Camden, Lin- 
coln, Louisville, San Francisco, and Wichita. 
The cities that went on the air between noon 
and 4:00 p.m. were Chicago, Grand Rapids, 
Los Angeles, Port Arthur, Rochester, Sche- 
nectady, and Wichita. Between 4:00 and 
6:00 p.m. the officials of Boston, Glendale, 
Roanoke, San Francisco, Toledo, and Utica 
told citizens about city activities. 
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[April § 1941] REPORTING MUNICIPAL 
advance! A regular weekly program broadcast over 
pert as-| the same station at the same time is prefer- 
f script, |) able to broadcasting at irregular intervals, 
 carefy] | according to officials of Berkeley and Louis- 
the pro-| ville. There was a general consensus that 
cts. the best time is in the evening, immediately 

following some popular network 
pane program. Such programs, if 
ral rule. properly introduced, should 
rk, Oak- | reach a large audience. 
went on 
y, while | ADVERTISING RADIO PROGRAMS 
d broad- All except five cities adver- 
was the | tised their radio programs. 
and, and | Grand Rapids, New Haven, and 
definite | Trenton posted announcements 
a series} in schools, libraries, and civic 
or more} clubs; San Francisco and New 
eveland, | York City placed advertising 
ochester, | cards in street cars; newspapers 
in Cleveland and Schenectady 
s of the} allotted space to the program 
At least | before and after the broadcast; 
-Boston, | Schenectady mailed cards to persons who 
ee, New| had requested pamphlets or sent questions to 
roadcast | the studio; Chicago issued bulletins to em- 
ast. ployees and to the public in general. It is 
yrograms | common practice for all cities to announce 
:00 and} at the close of each radio program the time 
air be-| of the next broadcast and to indicate any 
1; seven} special features. 
)O P.M.; Several cities have tried to measure the 
30 P.M.; | success of their programs by “mail pull” 
:00 P.M.| methods. Schenectady invited listeners to 
St a skit} write or telephone for free pamphlets com- 
A.M. and} piled by the fire department and copies of 
1g morn- | radio talks — over 2,000 requests were re- 
lamazo0, } ceived for copies of the pamphlet and only 
1. Most } 39 requests for copies of talks. Grand 
aturday, | Rapids offered free theater tickets for the 
. Cites | best questions submitted about the city’s 
= 9:00 traffic ordinances, and St. Paul invited 
ws, Lin- listeners to visit the city hall or to request 
Wichita. free booklets. In nearly all of the attempts 
en no | to get “mail pull,” something fr ffered 
Rapids, ge ail pull,” something free was offerec 
., Se to listeners who responded. 
:00 and SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
xlendale, i 
id Utica Some suggestions based on the experience 
of cities in the use of the radio in reporting 
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to citizens may be helpful to municipal 
officials who plan to use this medium of 
reporting: 

1. The radio program should be enter- 
taining as well as educational or informative. 
Radio listeners want their informative pro- 
grams to be more than just pe- 
dantic harangues. A municipal 
radio program must be of a high 
caliber, appeal to the widest 
group possible, and sustain in- 
terest. 

2. Certain advantages are to 
be gained from a series of pro- 
grams broadcast at a regular 
evening hour over the same sta- 
tion. Various surveys indicate 
that the best time for getting a 
potentially large audience is 
from 8:00 to 10:00 P.m.; next 
best are the two hours imme- 
diately preceding this period. 

3. The municipal radio pro- 
gram should, if possible, be broadcast over 
the station which has the largest audience. 

4. Asingle municipal official or employee 
should be assigned the responsibility for de- 
veloping the program and making the neces- 
sary arrangements for its production. That 
official may be advised and assisted by a 
planning committee composed of representa- 
tives from various departments which are to 
be covered in the broadcast, a representative 
of the radio station, and perhaps one or 
more interested citizens. This group could 
help the person in charge to decide on the 
type of broadcast to be used, the results to be 
achieved, and the participants to be selected. 
Assistance also may be obtained from the 
radio division of a local educational institu- 
tion and the staff of the local broadcasting 
station. 

5. Speakers or participants in municipal 
radio programs should be selected on the 
basis of their qualifications for radio broad- 
casting rather than on the basis of their 
positions. It may be desirable, of course, in 
many instances for city officials to appear on 
the program because they are well known 
and because of their knowledge of municipal 
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activities. A good voice and ability to put 
across the information to the radio audience 
are just as important as the message that 
voice is intended to convey. 

6. The script to be used should be pre- 
pared or edited by trained script writers and 
should be reviewed by persons trained in 
radio production and techniques. The con- 
tent of the program or the series of programs 
must be carefully planned before the script 
is written. The task of preparing the tenta- 
tive draft might well be assigned to a 
municipal employee whose work can then be 
turned over to the person in charge of the 
program, who, with the help of a trained 
script writer, will put it into shape for 
actual use. Writing of the script involves 
consideration of the method of presentation 
which will be the most effective. In this 
connection, city officials will find very useful 
the 15 radio dramatizations on municipal 
government which are available from the 
United States Office of Education. Informa- 
tion on the technique of script writing is 
available from the Educational Radio Script 
Exchange in the United States Office of 
Education and from colleges and universities 
that offer script writing courses. 

7. Considerable revision is frequently 
necessary to synchronize the program ac- 
curately within the time allotted. This is 
related to the “continuity” of the program, 
which includes the introductory remarks, 
the talk, skit, or other program which fol- 
lows, and the final closing announcements. 
In this connection, one of the principal ad- 
vantages of prepared script is that the pro- 
grams can be accurately timed and can be 
improved as a result of rehearsals. Represent- 
atives of the radio station should be con- 
sulted for rehearsal plans, especially if the 
program is to take the form of a drama or 
roundtable discussion. Quite frequently the 
radio station aids in the general prepara- 
tion and production of the program, because 
a program without continuity lacks balance 
and may adversely affect the station’s pres- 
tige. Some radio stations may be willing to 
make a record of the rehearsal, which would 
make it possible to criticize constructively 
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the shortcomings that are evident in the pre. 
liminary program. 

8. Most programs on the air have de. 
veloped a style of their own. The same/ 
person each week introduces the speaker, | 
explains the setting if a drama is scheduled, 
or conducts the interview — all of which 
makes for recognition of the program when 
it comes on the air. Definite listening habits 
also can be developed by outlining the 
programs that will appear in a series. 

9. In the talk or the interview type of 
program special consideration must be given 
to (1) the selection of the material; (2) 
outlining and writing the speech; (3) de. 
livery techniques. The subject must be cap- 
able of logical treatment within the time 
allotted. Human interest stories, case his. 
tories, or humorous episodes should be in- 
cluded. A concise style is desirable, general- 
ization should be avoided, and the use of | 
statistics restricted. 

10. The opening paragraph of a talk | 
largely determines whether or not the speech | 
will be an “attention getter.’ The success 
attained by Cleveland’s programs is attribut- 
able, some believe, to the type of story or} 
anecdote which precedes the actual inter- | 
view. | 

11. In any roundtable discussion there | 
should be the ability to give and take, main- | 
taining interest by this element of conflict, | 
coupled with the knack of extemporizing | 
quickly under fire. Questions asked on a 
“question box”? program should be compar. | 
atively short and specific, not exceeding 25 
words. Long and difficult questions are not 
appreciated by either the studio or home 
audience, but the latter can rectify matters 
by a turn of the dial. 

12. The people should be informed as 
to what and when the city is broadcasting. 
A notation should appear in the radio log 
of local newspapers on the day of the broad- 
cast. Others means, such as_ notices in 
busses, street cars, and schools should be 
utilized whenever possible. 

13. Offers of anything free — contest 
prizes, safety badges, or pamphlets — get 
more response or “mail pull’ than merely 
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a request that listeners write in suggestions 
or criticisms. 

The purpose of radio broadcasting by 
cities is to improve public relations by in- 
forming citizens of municipal activities. 
Officials of cities that plan to put their city 
government on the air should consult with 
operators of local radio stations and with 
other people who can assist in developing a 
program.” Most stations are required by 
the Federal Communications Commission to 
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devote sustaining time — a certain per- 
centage monthly — to educational programs 
in the public’s interest. Since a city program 
can be both educational and entertaining if 
it is properly prepared, benefits will be 
derived not only by the municipal govern- 
ment and the radio station, but also by the 
citizens. 








2S. Howard Evans, “How Cities Can Use the 
Radio,” Pusttc MANAGEMENT, XXII, 227-30 
(August, 1940). 


Financing Off-Street Parking Facilities* 


By WILFRED OWEN! 
Public Roads Administration, Federal Works Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Cities must soon adopt bold measures to solve the parking 
problem; Mr. Owen here suggests several points of attack. 


HE growth and concentration of motor 
T vetitt ownership and use have re- 

duced curb space to relative insig- 
nificance in relation to the demand for park- 
ing accommodations in the downtown area, 
leading to the necessity of furnishing this 
service off the street. Failure to recognize 
the need for off-street terminals in conjunc- 
tion with the urban highway system, and 
inability or unwillingness on the part of 
cities to adopt bold measures for alleviating 
this problem, have long been a source of 
inconvenience and a barrier to efficient motor 
vehicle use... 

A recent trip through the United States 
revealed that municipal governments have 
generally done little of real significance to 
alleviate parking difficulties, and instead have 
sponsored policies which often constitute a 
definite hindrance to any sane solution. 
Municipal interest in some cases seems to 
be limited to the apprehension of illegal 
parkers and the revenue possibilities of park- 


* Reproduced in part with permission from a 
report presented at the 20th Annual Meeting of 
the Highway Research Board at Washington, 
D. C., on December 6, 1940, by Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, commissioner, Public Roads Administra- 
tion, and chairman of the Board’s department of 
finance. 


ing meters, while in others the inability to 
cope with parking difficulties has created the 
attitude that effective measures are no longer 
possible ... 

It is not a new idea, but an important one, 
that highway transportation constitutes not 
merely the movement of vehicles but the 
function of getting from one place to another. 
The provision of motor highways must there- 
fore comprehend this over-all service from 
origin to destination, since exclusive concern 
with the ability of the automobile to go and 
not to stop as well makes impossible a full 
realization of the speed, economy, and con- 
venience of efficient highway service. For 
example, economy is greatly reduced when 
high terminal fees are added to vehicle oper- 
ating costs, or when extra distance must be 
traveled to a parking space; likewise, in 
terms of total highway transportation cost, 
it is uneconomical to provide storage space 
on expensive street pavement when such 
use results in traffic congestion, or to widen 


1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Owen, A.B., 1934, Har- 
vard University, was economist for the Highway 
Research Board of the National Research Council 
from 1935 to 1940. He is now transportation con- 
sultant for the National Resources Planning 
Board on leave from the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration. 
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pavements and then permit parked vehicles 
to reduce effective width. Parking on the 
street is expensive ... 

The point to be emphasized, therefore, is 
that parking is not an isolated issue, but an 
intimate part of providing fast, cheap, and 
convenient highway transportation service. 
Failure of the street itself to provide com- 
plete service in terms of adequate parking 
as well as traffic movement has not altered 
this fact, but has merely necessitated the 
dedication of additional facilities off the 
street. The problem of financing these facil- 
ities is therefore closely allied to the whole 
question of highway finance, just as rail 
service involves the railroad terminal, or as 
airports and docks must be furnished in 
providing transportation by air and water... 

It is also significant, moreover, that trans- 
portation is not an end in itself but only a 
means of implementing some other objective, 
so that the parking problem, as part of the 
transportation problem, cannot be viewed 
completely without reference to the broader 
problems and policies of the whole city in 
terms of land use, urban finance, and the 
pattern of municipal development. 

Payment for off-street parking in the cen- 
tral city varies considerably with the methods 
used to provide facilities, of which there are 
three general categories: private facilities, 
privately operated public facilities, and pub- 
lic facilities. Today the second category, the 
privately operated public facility, which may 
be either a parking lot or a garage, is provid- 
ing the major parking capacity in our down- 
town areas. Payment for these commercial 
facilities is assessed entirely against the 
motorist through direct cash charges, except 
where payments are made by stores to pro- 
vide their customers a period of free parking. 
In the case of private accommodations op- 
erated in connection with retail stores, hotels, 
or other business establishments, there is no 
universal means of exacting payment. In 
some cases the motorist pays directly for the 
service, while in others the whole cost may be 
absorbed by the business establishment, or 
there may be some sharing of responsibility 
by the vehicle user and the business. Finally, 





parking may be a municipal operation, with | 


facilities furnished free to the motorist or 
at low rates made possible through sharing 
of the bill by property owners or general 
taxpayers... 

Decision as to how the bill should be paid 
depends not only upon the financial condi- 
tion of the individual city, but upon the 
manner in which facilities are provided, since 
conditions of cost and possible methods of 
financing differ with each operating category, 


PRIVATE FACILITIES INADEQUATE 


The following critique of existing private 
parking facilities is intended to point out some 
of the reasons why private initiative has failed 
to solve the problem, including not only those 
weaknesses which are believed to be inherent 
in the private operation of parking facilities, 
but other factors which may be susceptible 
to correction .. . 

Overcrowded, overpriced, and ill-designed, 
these unattractive properties resemble more 
closely the scars of mass bombings than 
utilities performing a public service. Among 
the specific charges which have been brought 
against privately owned off-street parking 
facilities are the following: 

1. Location of the parking lot is gen- 
erally dependent upon the location of vacant 
property which cannot return sufficient earn- 
ings in any other use, rather than being 


governed in accordance with studies of traffic 


origin and destination, the effects of terminal 
location upon street use, and the relation 
of these factors to the general urban prob- 
lem. 

2. The size of lots is likewise determined 
by the fortuitous circumstances governing 
their location, in spite of the fact that de- 
mand conditions as well as the relation of 
terminal size to street congestion should 
regulate. 

3. Land for parking is furnished on a 
temporary speculative basis with the inten- 
tion of later converting it to more profitable 
use. The dilemma thus arises that if greater 
accessibility created by parking facilities 
should restore values in the business district, 
land now used for parking would probably 
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be withdrawn for building construction. 

4. The temporary nature of parking lots, 

many of which are operated on one-year 
Jeases, makes improvement of the property 
uneconomical, with the result that the benefit 
of parking facilities in terms of transporta- 
tion service may be offset by 
the depressing effect of unsight- 
ly property upon surrounding 
land values. 
5. The whole cost of parking 
is charged to the motorist, in 
spite of the fact that the accrual 
of benefits to merchants, ad- 
jacent property, and the city 
may suggest a more equitable 
cost allocation. 

6. Rates must be charged to 
cover all costs in connection 
with the operation of the lot, 
whereas the broad interests in- 
volved in the availability of 
parking facilities suggest that 
these properties, like the streets themselves, 
should be operated on a noncommercial 
basis in terms of profit to the community as 
a whole. 

7. Because of the compulsion to produce 
an optimum return, parking lot charges, 
particularly for short-time parking, are often 
considered unreasonable, and the desire to 
operate at capacity often results in irrespon- 
sible handling of vehicles, illegal use of sur- 
rounding streets, crowding, and inconven- 
ience to the motorist. 

Failure of private enterprise to produce a 
satisfactory solution to the parking problem 
has led in a number of cities to the adoption 
of municipally owned and operated facilities 
as a public responsibility. Public action in 
this field has now been established 15 years 
or more, with the past few years witnessing 
the largest increase in such accommodations 
despite expressions of concern over the en- 
croachment of government upon private busi- 
ness... 


PAYING THE Cost OF PARKING 


The power of a city to acquire land for 
parking is contingent upon whether or not 
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such use constitutes a public purpose. This 
test must be applied in cases of either pur- 
chase or condemnation, the decision resting 
with the legislature, subject to review by 
the courts. The conception of what consti- 
tutes a public purpose has expanded con- 
stantly with the needs of the 
city, and varies not only with 
time but from place to place. 

Information concerning the 
actual extent of municipal park- 
ing activity is not available, but 
several indications are available 
in recent reports. When the In- 
ternational City Managers’ As- 
sociation and the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials made 
a parking survey in 1938, one- 
fourth of the cities studied had 
established municipal parking 
facilities, and one-third of these 
had been developed within the 
preceding three years.” In a re- 
cent report of the New York State Bureau 
of Municipal Information 53 municipalities 
in the state were reported to be providing 
parking lots in their central business dis- 
tricts. The Regional Plan Association of 
New York has likewise investigated the prog- 
ress of municipal parking provisions in the 
New York metropolitan area, where 18 com- 
munities of the 54 visited had by 1936 es- 
tablished municipal parking areas for general 
use. 

As previous examples have indicated, land 
used for municipal parking facilities is often 
already available to the city and does not 
have to be acquired specifically for that pur- 
pose. This was true in most cases studied by 
ICMA and ASPO, these cities finding ap- 
propriate sites supplied through tax delin- 
quencies, by gift-taking, by the removal of 
public buildings, or where remnants had been 
left from some previous public project. The 
demolition of public buildings by WPA or of 
private dwellings in conjunction with slum 
clearance projects offers the city an oppor- 


2Orin F. Nolting and Paul Oppermann, The 
Parking Problem in Central Business Districts. 
Public Administration Service, 1938. 28pp. 
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tunity to obtain desirable sites for municipal 
parking operations. When land is obtained 
by any of these devices, the problem of 
financing parking is generally negligible. In 
many instances, however, the city does not 
own satisfactory sites, making it necessary 
to purchase, condemn, or lease. The problem 
of financing may then be solved in a number 
of ways, including general obligation or pub- 
lic revenue bonds, special assessments, gen- 
eral fund appropriations, or motor vehicle 
contributions .. . 

Although the cost of municipal parking is 
not generally charged to the motorist di- 
rectly, wherever this practice has been fol- 
lowed remittance has been made in cash, as 
in the case of commercial facilities. Under 
municipal operation, however, there are two 
unexplored alternatives which appear to have 
merit. One is the issue of identification 
plates for a designated annual sum, which 
would admit the motorist to any municipal 
lot during the year. Proceeds from the sale 
of these plates would be used to finance such 
properties, which might be supplied in con- 
junction with special urban express roads. 
The second suggested method would be to 
amend state laws for the distribution of 
motor vehicle revenues to permit cities to 
use their allotments for the purpose of pro- 
viding off-street parking. In other words, 
the meaning of the term “highway purposes” 
would be extended to include terminal facil- 
ities. 

Many city officials have expressed the 
belief that municipal operation is to be 
avoided because the city should not com- 
pete with private garages and parking lots. 
Obviously the city already competes with 
private business, however, when it permits 
free parking on the streets, or when parking 
meters take the cream of the traffic — the 
short-time parker — away from private 
off-street facilities. As to the effects of 
public ownership upon existing private facil- 
ities, the fact that parking lots do not in- 
volve large or long-term investment suggests 
an easy transition from private operation. 
Even in the case of garages, which involve 
a more permanent investment, the fact that 
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such operations have been generally unprofit- 
able for many years and that most garages 
are now being rendered obsolete by new 
designs appears to minimize the effect of a 
shift to municipal parking operation. 

Decision concerning the advisability of 
private or public operation of parking facil- 
ities, therefore, should not be influenced by 
the desire to preserve existing values. The 
real issue is simply whether public operation 
makes possible a better and cheaper service, 
and judging from the results of private ef- 
forts it appears that such would almost have 
to be the case. As one writer has com- 
mented, private attempts to solve the park- 
ing problem “have not anywhere near suc- 
ceeded in bringing about even reasonable 
conditions.” In spite of the familiar argu- 
ment that private initiative must be pre- 
served in the parking industry, therefore, 
it is concluded from the very nature of the 
problem that “only through public owner- 
ship can continued operation and relative 
permanency of necessary off-street parking 
terminals be assured.” . . . 

Because of the realization that consider- 
able time may elapse before the city acts to 
make possible attractive mass transportation 
and adequate municipal parking facilities, 
certain interim aids are suggested which 
might afford a measure of immediate relief. 
Municipal governments might subsidize pri- 
vate operation of parking lots by lowering 
the assessment of land so used on the theory 
that parking facilities constitute a public 
utility. Costs might also be lowered by tax 
abatement or the elimination of license fees, 
and the advantage passed on to the motorist 
by municipal regulation of parking rates. 
Reduction of parking costs effected by such 
subsidies would be justified on the grounds 
that adequate parking at low rates would 
improve accessibility to the downtown dis- 
trict and thereby bolster surrounding land 
values. Cities might also attempt to improve 
private efforts by furnishing adequate street 
approaches to parking lots, by enforcing curb 
parking ordinances, by leasing public land to 
private operators, and by exacting strict re- 
quirements concerning the appearance of 
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lots, the handling of cars, financial responsi- 
bility, and the use of abutting streets. 


Steps Cities CAN TAKE 


Among the steps which a municipality 
might take to provide for better parking 
conditions in the future, there are two which 
suggest immediate action. The first con- 
cerns establishment of an adequate parking 
plan through intelligent study of the peculiar 
needs of each individual city. The parking 
study now being conducted as a phase of the 
District of Columbia highway planning sur- 
vey, in which the Public Roads Administra- 
tion and the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Highways are cooperating, is an 
example of the comprehensive approach re- 
quired. The Washington survey is unique in 
that it proposes to determine the actual and 
potential demand for parking facilities gen- 
erated by varying urban land uses. Data 
are obtained by means of carefully devised 
questionnaires directed to the parking habits 
of the motorist, supplemented by descriptive 
material concerning the travel habits of 
200,000 government and business employees. 
It is this type of transportation study rather 
than the meaningless enumeration of motor 
vehicle traffic which must indicate proper 
plans for reducing urban congestion. 

A second step having long-range implica- 
tions is the enactment of building codes and 
zoning ordinances. A dozen years ago a 
Detroit engineer issued this warning to con- 
structors: ““Take care of the parking demand 
created, or your building will be obsolete 
before it is up.’ Not only are buildings 
unsatisfactory without parking facilities, but 
street congestion resulting from new apart- 
ments and theaters has been such as to 
impel many communities to adopt ordinances 
requiring off-street parking space in connec- 
tion with certain types of building construc- 
tion. The American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials recently issued a selected list of 
zoning ordinances of this nature in 34 cities. 

Other means of relieving urban street con- 
gestion are zoning ordinances which designate 
permissible land uses, or which limit the 
intensity of land use by fixing the maximum 
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height and bulk of buildings. Employment 
of these instruments of planning, it is true, 
may not yield any immediate relief in down- 
town areas, but the fact that cities are prac- 
tically rebuilt every generation suggests the 
merit of planning now for a wise reconstruc- 
tion. 

Consideration of the parking requirements 
of the automobile and of the issues they 
involve has led to the conclusion that off- 
street parking facilities constitute an essen- 
tial part of urban highway transportation 
service. This fact, together with the in- 
ability of private enterprise to supply a 
satisfactory solution, has established park- 
ing as a public responsibility and introduced 
into the field of highway finance extensive 
new factors involving the whole city prob- 
lem. In view of the inadequacy of urban 
transportation in the United States at the 
present time, it is inconceivable that public 
officials can long continue to deny this re- 
sponsibility. 

Today the favorable cost conditions and 
financial methods possible under municipal 
operation of parking facilities are being 
realized in an increasing number of cities, 
and the growing magnitude of urban conges- 
tion is creating widespread interest in further 
municipal experiments. It is suggested that 
federal assistance might be offered in the 
planning of parking facilities in connection 
with the highway program, and that actual 
sites might be made available through build- 
ing demolitions by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. Financial aid in the provision 
of the new facilities or loans for land acqui- 
sitions are also possibilities for the future. At 
the same time there appears to be no logical 
objection to the broadening of the legal in- 
terpretation of highway service to permit 
the cities to use their allotments of state 
motor vehicle tax revenues to finance off- 
street parking facilities. Intelligent surveys 
and enabling legislation, however, appear to 
be the most essential immediate steps, so that 
eventual return to a peacetime economy may 
find in readiness bold plans for a large-scale 
program of public works designed to rescue 
the city from its present plight. 
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Defense News Affecting Cities 


EFENSE Councils. By the end of 

March, councils of defense had been 
set up in at least 42 states. Only seven of 
these defense bodies were established by 
legislative action, the remainder being set 
up by executive order or appointment by 
the governor. Although these organizations 
operate under different names, they have as 
their common purpose the coordination of 
all state and local defense activities, whether 
by government or by private organizations 
or groups. Subcouncils have been organized 
in most of the states on the county or mu- 
nicipal level. Approximately 700 of these 
local defense councils have been organized 
to date. 

WPA Appropriation. A supplemental ap- 
propriation for WPA, approved by the Presi- 
dent on March 1, provided an additional 
$375,000,000 for the WPA for the remainder 
of the present fiscal year, and increased from 
$25,000,000 to $50,000,000 the amount that 
may be used by the WPA Commissioner to 
supplement the amount regularly authorized 
for nonlabor costs on defense projects. The 
act also made available $525,000 to the 
United States Public Health Service for 
emergency work in connection with the 
national defense program during the re- 
mainder of the current fiscal year. 

Defense Housing. The same appropria- 
tion act provided $5,000,000 to be expended 
by the President through such agencies as 
he may designate to provide temporary 
shelter in localities where national defense 
activities have created a housing shortage. 
Subsequently the President allocated $3,617,- 
439 of these funds to the Farm Security 
Administration for emergency housing in 
nine designated areas — Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Bremerton, Washington; Erie, Penn- 
sylvania; Nashville, Tennessee; New Lon- 
don, Connecticut; Orange, Texas; San 
Diego, California; Sidney, New York; and 
Wilmington, North Carolina. At about the 
same time the FSA announced that con- 
tracts had been let for the purchase of over 
2,000 trailers to be used as “stop-gap” hous- 
ing units in seven of these defense areas, and 
that it would also build dormitories for 


approximately 2,900 single men working in 
defense industries in seven of the nine areas, 
Meanwhile, a measure authorizing a further 
appropriation of $150,000,000 for public con. 
struction of defense housing under the terms 
of the Lanham Act enacted last year has 
passed the House and is now pending in the 
Senate. The President has signed a bill 
authorizing the FHA to insure $100,000,000 
worth of mortgages covering special defense 
housing in areas designated by the President. 
Construction contracts for 2,400 new dwell 
ing units, the largest ever to be awarded in 
a single week under the coordinated housing 
program, were announced by the defense 
housing coordinator for the week ended 
March 22. As of this date contracts had 
been let for a total of 43,357 units, which are 
to be found in 39 different states and ter- 
ritories, comprising 154 projects in 92 
localities. 

Rent Control. The office of the Consumer 
Division of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission has drafted a model rent control 
law to provide a procedure for keeping rents 
in line during emergency conditions brought 
about by the defense program. This sug- 
gested law has been sent to the governors of 
all states and to the state defense councils 
and is expected to be introduced in many of 
the legislatures now in session. The law pro- 
vides for a state rent commission to be 
created with power to investigate rental 
conditions and designate areas within the 
state as emergency regions. After such a 
commission has been set up by state law, 
the next step would be the actual applica- 
tion of rent control in designated emergency 
regions. It is emphasized in the report that 
the regulation of rents is not a remedy for a 
housing shortage, but is a purely interim 
measure to protect consumers until additional 
dwelling facilities can be provided. To avoid 
interference with the construction of needed 
new housing, the suggested state act calls for 
the exemption of newly constructed dwell- 
ings. The actual control of rents would be 
undertaken only as an emergency measure 
after the power of persuasion had proved in- 
adequate. 

Community Facilities. Final action is yet 
to be taken on the bill (HR 3570) to author- 
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jze an appropriation of $150,000,000 to 
provide community facilities in defense areas. 
The bill is still pending before the House 
committee on public buildings and grounds. 

Air-Raid Defense. The army air corps 
is reported to be planning large-scale demon- 
strations in the near future to test the de- 
fenses of certain eastern seaboard cities 
against air attacks. The chief purpose of 
these demonstrations is to determine the 
efficiency of the air raid warning network 
system to be used. In New York City, the 
Mayor’s Board of Disaster Control has made 
comprehensive plans for control of incen- 
diary fires as a phase of the city’s defense 
against aerial attack. Although the problem 
of financing these defense measures still 
remains unsettled, the Board has gone ahead 
with its plans. The personnel of the Board 
includes representatives of the police and 
fire departments, the board of transportation, 
health department, hospital department, the 
board of water supply, and other city 
agencies dealing with the protection of life, 
health, and property. Using the first-hand 
experience gained by departmental observers 
sent to London, the fire department has 
already begun to train its men in the fire 
college in handling fires caused by incendiary 
thermite bombs and chemical mixtures. As 
soon as the uniformed personnel has passed 
through this intensive course, civilians will 
be invited to take the same training. 

Fire Protection. The Division of State and 
Local Cooperation of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission has just issued a bul- 
letin outlining a suggested procedure for the 
organization of fire protection activities 
related to national defense. This bulletin 
entitled, Civilian Defense; Suggestions for 
State and Local Fire Defense, was prepared 
by the Advisory Committee on Fire Defense 
which was appointed last November. The 
first section of the report discusses the re- 
spective responsibilities of federal, state, and 
local agencies, while remaining sections deal 
with the points to be covered in a survey of 
fire defenses; mutual aid systems; general 
fire prevention and protection activities; and 
the problem of organizing and training auxil- 
iary fire fighting forces. Among recommen- 
dations included in the report, a few may 
be mentioned: (1) that a member of the 
active fire service, to be designated as “state 
fire coordinator,” be appointed to each state 
defense council; (2) that the chief fire fight- 
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ing official of an area, to be known as the 
“defense fire chief,” be named to each local 
defense council; (3) that a complete survey 
of the fire services as a whole be made in 
each locality; (4) that each community 
arrange with neighboring municipalities for 
mutual aid in case of emergency. 

Defense Planning. The National Resources 
Planning Board has just prepared a sug- 
gested six-year program of public works to 
aid post-defense stabilization. This program 
provides for a reservoir of long-range proj- 
ects originated by federal construction 
agencies from which it is proposed that 
activities be selected in amounts and kinds 
appropriate to the times and the needs of 
the nation. At the same time the Board 
recommended: (1) that continued efforts be 
made to secure the preparation of six-year 
programs of capital budgets by federal 
agencies, state governments, local govern- 
ments, and other agencies anticipating a 
large volume of construction; (2) that Con- 
gress make advance authorization of pro- 
cedures for grants, loans, guarantees of loans, 
leasing arrangements, or other devices for 
aid to state and local governments for non- 
federal projects; (3) that Congress provide 
advance authorization for construction of 
federal projects on the priority list recom- 
mended in the six-year program, such author- 
ization to be effective only upon appropria- 
tion of funds by Congress. A comprehensive 
aerial mapping project covering 2,500 square 
miles of New York City and its environs is 
now under way as a joint project of the war 
department and the WPA. Every detail in 
the landscape of the area is being photo- 
graphed from army planes, which are using 
automatic aerial cameras. As fast as the 
pictures taken by the air corps are developed, 
they are sent to the WPA terrain and map 
project, where groups of WPA workers use 
them in compiling maps. 

Defense Training. A progress report has 
just been released by the Committee on 
Public Service Training in the Emergency, 
appointed last November by the National 
Defense Advisory Commission. This progress 
report consists of a series of recommenda- 
tions, most of which follow closely the major 
recommendations made in the report by the 
American Municipal Association, entitled 
Defense Training for Public Employees. 
(See Pustic MANAGEMENT, February 1941, 
pp. 51-52.) 
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Housing Data Being Issued by 
Bureau of the Census 


HE United States Bureau of the Census 

is making available a wealth of data 
from the 1940 census that will be very useful 
in solving planning problems. Releases are 
now being issued on the number of occupied 
and vacant dwelling units for each county, 
urban places over 2,500 and wards in cities 
of 100,000 or more. Other releases being 
prepared will cover metropolitan districts and 
still others will give total and vacancy 
figures by census tracts for 60 tracted cities. 
Tabulations of some of the most important 
housing data will be prepared for each 
block in cities of 50,000 or more in 1930. 
Each block tabulation will give the total 
number of structures and dwelling units; the 
number of dwelling units owner-occupied, 
tenant-occupied, and vacant; dwelling units 
by year built, race of household, plumbing 
facilities, condition, rent, and persons per 
room. The number of owner-occupied units 
subject to mortgage also will be stated. 
These tabulations will make possible the 
preparation of detailed maps showing the 
pattern of rentals, condition of buildings, 
overcrowding, etc. Other tables, substan- 
tially similar to those by block, will be pub- 
lished for all dwelling units for each incor- 
porated place of 1,000 or more inhabitants, 
for each township or other minor civil 
division, and for each ward in cities of 10,000 
or more inhabitants. 


Dallas and Kansas City Win 
Grand Award in Traffic Safety 


[ID 4114s, Texas, and Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, are co-winners of the grand award 
among cities in the 1940 National Traffic 
Safety Contest conducted by the National 
Safety Council. This is the second consecu- 
tive year Kansas City has received a grand 
award, while it is the first time for Dallas. 
Cities winning first place in their popula- 
tion groups were: Washington, D. C., among 
cities of 500,000 or more population; Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, in the 100,000 to 250,- 
000 group; Lakewood, Ohio, in the 50,000 to 
100,000 group; Watertown, New York, in the 
25,000 to 50,000 group; and LaGrange, Illi- 
nois, in the 10,000 to 25,000 group. Dallas and 
Kansas City tied for first place in the 250,- 
000 to 500,000 group, in addition to tying 
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for the national grand award. In addition to 
these top awards, other cities received runner- 
up and honorable mention ratings, and a 
special honor roll was named of 141 cities 
with populations between 5,000 and 10,000 
which went through 1940 without a traffic 
death. 

Scoring of the contest is based on a maxi- 
mum score of 100 possible points, the motor 
vehicle death rate counting for 50 points 
and the remaining 50 being divided among 
accident reporting systems, traffic engineer- 
ing and enforcement, child safety programs, 
and public education. 

Information on the death rates and the 
status of traffic engineers, police traffic di- 
visions, traffic courts and compulsory vehicle 
inspection for the cities submitting reports 
in the 1941 contest will be available in the 
1941 Municipal Year Book which will come 
off the press late in April. 


Water Rates Outside City Limits 
Increased One-Third 


ANSAS CITY, Missouri, recently in- 

creased water rates to suburban con- 
sumers approximately one-third above those 
charged to water users inside of the city 
limits. The increase was made after a rate 
study and recommendations by a firm of 
consulting engineers. It was found that in 
recent years there had been an increase in 
water consumption outside the city limits, 
and that at the present time 10 per cent of 
the total metered consumption was outside 
the city. An analysis of water revenues 
during recent years, on the basis of com- 
parison with a fair charge for such service, 
indicated that the city had been furnishing 
water outside the city limits at a loss of 
about $35,000 a year. 

In the development of the water system 
the city had invested some $25,000,000 of 
which about $10,000,000 has been amortized 
through rates largely paid by city con- 
sumers. It was recommended that consumers 
inside the city should pay, in addition to 
operation and maintenance costs, only an 
amount sufficient to cover interest and amor- 
tization on the present outstanding debt. 
The city has the obligation of constructing, 
maintaining, renewing, and extending water 
facilities as needed, but out-of-town con- 
sumers have no such obligation of continuing 
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or extending the service. It was believed, 
therefore, that outside water consumers 
should pay through rates a proportionate 
share of the cost of operation and mainte- 
nance, and in addition an amount to cover 
depreciation and a return on the allocated 
part of the total investment applicable to 
their service. It was recommended that a 
depreciation rate of 1 per cent would cover 
directly the capital expenditures made for 
the use of outside consumers and that the 
outside service charges should provide a 
return of 5 per cent on that part of the 
investment in the entire water works which 
is devoted to outside service.—L. P. Coox- 
INGHAM, city manager, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


Two-Thirds of Cities Over 10,000 
Have Retirement Systems 


UNICIPAL retirement systems for city 
employees are found in more than 65 
per cent of all cities over 10,000 population 
in the United States, according to the Mu- 
nicipal Year Book, 1941. All classes of per- 
manent employees except elected officials are 
covered in more than one-third of the cities 
over 10,000. Retirement systems of 13 of the 
country’s 14 largest cities — those whose 
populations exceed 500,000 — cover all 
classes of employees, including police and 
firemen and other workers. St. Louis, the 
other city, covers only police and firemen. 
Only 21 per cent of the 590 reporting 
cities between 10,000 and 25,000 population 
said they had retirement systems covering 
all municipal employees. Police and firemen 
only are covered by systems in 127 cities, 
firemen only in 54 cities, and police only in 
37 cities. The other reporting cities have no 
retirement systems. In cities below 100,000, 
systems covering only police and firemen are 
more common than systems covering all em- 
ployees. 


Five-Day Forty-Hour Week for 
Los Angeles City Employees 


HE Los Angeles city council recently 

adopted an ordinance establishing a five- 
day or 40-hour week for all city employees 
except police and firemen. The five-day 
week had been in effect in most departments 
since February, 1937, replacing the previous 
44-hour week, but did not apply to civilian 
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employees in the fire and police departments 
and employees of the health department and 
a hospital. The new ordinance provides: 

No officer or employee of the city of Los 
Angeles shall be required to work more than 
five days per week. All offices of the city of 
Los Angeles shall be closed on Saturday except 
those of the bureau of assessments, city at- 
torney, city clerk, civil service, controller, treas- 
urer, and the public office of the department of 
public works, which said offices shall remain 
open on Saturday morning with only such per- 
sonnel required to be present as may be neces- 
sary to accept service of process and papers 
and documents which are presented for filing. 

Employees may be required by the admin- 
istrative head of a department or bureau to 
work in excess of eight hours on any day, 
or in excess of 40 hours during any week, 
provided such employees will be allowed 
equivalent time off within cne year. The 
ordinance also provides that a record of all 
overtime be kept and also a corresponding 
record of time less than eight hours per 
working day worked so that time off may be 
deducted from overtime credits if any. It is 
anticipated that in a few offices additional 
personnel will be required as a result of 
going on a 40-hour week. 


Parking Meters Now Used in Over 
250 Cities 


TOTAL of 251 cities in the United 

States have installed parking meters 
in congested business areas, as of March 1, 
1941, representing an increase of about 75 
per cent over the 145 cities which had meters 
in use on January 1, 1940. Information on 
the year of installation, type of meters used, 
and revenues, as reported by municipal of- 
ficials, is contained in the Municipal Year 
Book, 1941, to be published this month. 
Although parking meters have been in use for 
only six years, Oklahoma City having made 
the original installation in 1935, they are 
now used by half of the 78 cities between 
100,000 and 500,000 population and by one- 
third of the cities in the 50,000 to 100,000 
group. Although a few cities did not report 
the: dates meters were adopted, 18 cities 
installed them in 1936, 25 cities in 1937, 35 
in 1938, 51 in 1939, and at least 106 cities 
since January 1, 1940. Parking meters have 
been abandoned by 24 cities and reinstalled 
in four — Topeka, Kansas; Bristol, Vir- 
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ginia; and Lubbock and Tyler, Texas. 

Automatic meters are used by 118 cities, 
manual meters by 117 cities, and both types 
by 10 cities. A major development during 
1940 was increased use of the penny meter, 
now in operation in 89 cities. Meters in 14 
of the cities take pennies only, in the other 
75 both pennies and nickels. Practically all 
the rest take nickels only, although meters 
in Asbury Park and Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, take nickels and quarters. A few meters 
take dimes. Penny meters ordinarily permit 
parking for 12, 15, or 18 minutes per penny, 
and a motorist usually may deposit up to 
five pennies. 

The total revenue reported by cities over 
10,000 population was almost one-half mil- 
lion dollars for the month of October, 1940. 
Since this figure does not include revenue 
for 38 cities in this group and for 61 cities 
under 10,000, the total annual revenue from 
parking meters is probably well over six 
million dollars in the 251 cities. Ten cities 
reported revenue in excess of $10,000 for 
October, and in two of these — Cleveland 
and Houston — the monthly revenue ex- 
ceeded $20,000. The average revenue for 
October, for the 150 cities reporting such 
information, was $3,166. 


Model Plumbing Code Prepared by 
Federal Agencies 


FTER careful testing work at the Na- 

tional Bureau of Standards, a group of 
technicians from the major federal housing 
agencies have developed a simplified plumb- 
ing code which, it is claimed, will substan- 
tially reduce building costs. The theory on 
which this new code is based is that savings 
can be made in both materials and installa- 
tion costs if requirements are made to con- 
form to definite knowledge of performance 
results instead of representing estimates. In 
the one case the code requirements can be 
stated in terms of actual testing work in- 
volving various plumbing layouts, while in 
the other, arbitrary margins must be written 
into the laws to offset inaccuracies in de- 
veloping standards. In the opinion of fed- 
eral officials most cities have followed the 
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latter method in drafting their building codes 
and have made their requirements unneces- 
sarily restrictive. The code has been issued 
in the form of a 70-page Plumbing Manual, 
which can be secured from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 20 
cents a copy. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING Of. 
FICIALS — Philadelphia, May 11-14 (tenta- 


tive.) Executive Director, Walter H. Blu- | 


cher, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION — Louisville, May 19-22. Executive 
Director, Carl H. Chatters, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PURCHASING 
AGENTS (GOVERNMENTAL GrouP) — Chi- 
cago, May 26-29. Chairman, Harry W. 
Knight, city manager, Two Rivers, Wiscon- 
sin. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION — Bos- 
ton, June 19-25. Executive Director, Carl 





————————— 


H. Milam, 520 North Michigan Avenue, | 


Chicago. 

AMERICAN WATER WorKS ASSOCIATION — 
Toronto, June 22-26. Secretary, Harry E. 
Jordan, 22 East 40 Street, New York. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
or Potice—Buffalo, August 18-21. Secre- 
tary, Edward J. Kelly, 918 F Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
Cu1eEFs—Boston, August 19-22. Managing 
Director, Ralph J. Scott, 24 West 40 Street, 
New York. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS — Jacksonville, Florida, October 19- 
22. Executive Director, Albert W. Noonan, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIc Works AssOCIATION— 
New Orleans, October 26-29. Acting Direc- 
tor, Norman Hebden, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ AsSO- 
CIATION — Miami (Florida) Area, Novem- 
ber 23-27. Executive Director, Clarence E. 
Ridley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issucs of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 
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How Parking Meter Violators Pay 


HEN motorists who receive parking 

meter violation tickets report at police 
headquarters in West Palm Beach, Florida, the 
police sergeant brings out a metal container and 
asks the violator to contribute the nickel which 
should have gone into the parking meter. This 
good public relations measure brings in $40 to 
$50 a month. After the first offense, however, 
no leniency is shown. Parking meter revenues 
in West Palm Beach are used to pay for traffic 
control, police salaries, safety signs, traffic lights, 
and the two-way police radio system. 


Fire News 

The fire prevention bureau in Rochester, New 
York, conducted 42 radio broadcasts during 
1940. Twenty-five per cent of the fires in build- 
ings in Lansing, Michigan, in 1940 were caused 
by sparks from chimneys setting fire to wooden- 
shingle roofs. San Mateo, California, has 
adopted a new fire prevention code which has 
been published in a 32-page pamphlet at $1.00. 
Bills based upon the model state fireworks law 
have been introduced in Minnesota, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, North Carolina, and Maryland. 
Columbia, South Carolina, has abolished the 
annual charge for connections to automatic 
sprinkler systems. 


Utilization of Sludge Gas 


Sewage sludge gas, ordinarily a waste product, 
is being used for fuel in internal combustion 
engines in more than one hundred cities, largely 
to generate electric power but also to operate 
blowers and pumps. In some cities sludge gas 
is used as an auxiliary fuel to incinerate sewage 
and garbage and to heat plant buildings. 


*Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


Tax Exemption of Defense Plants 


The Defense Plant Corporation, a federal 
agency established on August 22, 1940, has 
made commitments as of January 6, 1941, to 
the extent of $350,000,000 for the construction 
of plants and the acquisition of machinery and 
equipment. These plants and equipment are 
owned by the DPC and are leased to the manu- 
facturer who pays an agreed rental. The De- 
fense Plant Corporation and the RFC, of which 
it is a subsidiary. admit liability for real estate 
taxes but take the position that the personal 
property is exempt from state and local taxes. 


No Firearms to Pawnbrokers 


Buffalo, New York, has amended its ordinance 
regulating pawnbrokers so as to prohibit any 
pawnbroker’s receiving in pawn any pistol, re- 
volver, or other firearm of a size which may be 
readily concealed upon a person. The ordinance 
also prohibits the receiving of any partly manu- 
factured article of wearing apparel. 


Amber Traffic Lights Eliminated 


Syracuse, New York, has amended its traffic 
regulations by eliminating the amber light on 
stop and go traffic signals. The signal system at 
200 street intersections will be changed to a 
two-light plan. Traffic will be held on the red 
light until all traffic moving across an intersec- 
tion on the green light has come to a complete 
stop. 


Winning Cities in Fire Waste Contest 
g 


Hartford, Connecticut, has won the Grand 
Award in the 1940 National Fire Waste Con- 
test, among more than three hundred cities com- 
peting. The winning cities in each of six popula- 
tion groups which will receive bronze plaques 
at the annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in Washington on 
April 28 are: Philadelphia, Providence, Hart- 
ford, Lakewood (Ohio), Parkersburg, and Salis- 
bury (North Carolina). Cities were given credit 
for fire loss records, educational activities in 
fire prevention, and permanent improvements to 
eliminate fire hazards. The 300 cities reporting 
in the contest had a per capita fire loss of $1.66 
for the year 1940, as compared with an average 
per capita of about $2.00 for the country as a 
whole. 
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Construction Costs Increase 


Construction costs during the latter months 
of 1940 showed a substantial increase, according 
to the United States Department of Labor. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Index of building 
material prices rose from 92.5 (1926 == 100) 
in July, 1940, to 99.3 in December, the highest 
since December, 1926. Nearly all of this in- 
crease was occasioned by a 25 per cent rise in 
the wholesale price of lumber. Wage rates for 
both skilled and unskilled labor also were at new 
highs at the end of 1940, though not much 
above the levels prevailing in recent years. 


Regulation of Signs 


The New York Court of Appeals on Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, held that a local law of New 
York City, providing that signs advertising the 
price of gasoline must be of certain dimensions 
and placed at certain places and prohibiting 
other signs, is a valid police power regulation 
to protect the consuming public from misrepre- 
sentation and fraud. 


Peaceful Picketing Upheld 


The Supreme Court of the United States in 
a decision handed down on February 10, in the 
case of Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union of Chicago 
v. Meadowmoor Dairies, Inc., held that peace- 
ful picketing may be enjoined when it is en- 
meshed with contemporaneous violent conduct. 
The Court recognizes the lawfulness of peace- 
ful picketing but rules the right to picket does 
not include the right to engage in violence 
under the guise of picketing. In another opinion 
handed down on the same date (American Fed- 
eration of Labor v. Swing) the Court held that 
it is a violation of freedom of speech to enjoin 
peaceful picketing on the ground that there 
exists no dispute between the picketed employer 
and his employees. 


Accountants Liable for Negligence 


An accountant who makes an annual city 
audit under contract according to specifications 
is liable for loss caused by his negligence in 
doing his work, a federal district court recently 
held in Maryland Casualty Company v. Cooks, 
35 Fed. Supp. 160-69. The city prepared specifi- 
cations calling for a complete audit with verifi- 
cation of accounts and requiring certain specified 
things to be done. After the audit was com- 
pleted, losses to the city were discovered. The 
plaintiff company paid the city’s loss but took 
action to recover against the auditor. In award- 
ing judgment to the plaintiff, the court held that 
it was the business of the accountant to know 
what the technical terms relating to public 
audits mean and showed no desire to excuse the 
defendant for his ignorance, carelessness, or 
incompetence. 
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Price-Fixing on Automobile Parts 


The Federal Trade Commission recently en. | 


tered an order restraining the National Standard 


Parts Association and certain dealers in auto. 
mobile parts from engaging in concerted action | 
to restrict price competition in the sale of auto. J 


mobile parts and accessories. Cities receiving 


identical bids from several bidders on such sup. 


plies should report that fact to the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


State Aid to Local Units 


The State of California during the 1940 fiscal 


year paid out to local governments in that state 


in the form of state aid and shared taxes a | 
total of $131,573,000, or 46.3 per cent of the | 
state’s budget. In New York State the Gover. | 


nor, in presenting his message to the legislature, 
estimated that during 1941-42 the state would 
distribute to local governments in the form of 
shared taxes and state aid a total of $270,563. 
000, or 58.9 per cent of the state tax collections, 


Tax Replacement of TVA 


Payments by cooperatives and by municipal 


electric utilities in the TVA region exceed by | 


$649,000 all former tax collections, including 
$110,000 formerly collected on the portion of 
reservoir land allocated to flood control and 
navigation. If business taxes estimated to have 
totaled $700,000 are included, the states and 
counties in which TVA operates have experi- 
enced a net loss in taxes of $51,000. The TVA 
itself is now paying $1,545,000 a year in lieu 
of property taxes, as compared to $1,128,000 of 
property tax payments which it displaced. 


Increase in Number of Filling Stations 


The United States Bureau of the Census has 
released information which shows that the num- 
ber of filling stations in the United States in 
1939 was 241,856, twice as many as in 1929, 
and as compared to 197,568 in 1935. Retail 
sales, including federal, state, and local gasoline 
taxes, in 1939 were $2,822,000,000, which is 
nearly $1,000,000,000 more than in 1935. 


WPA Assessment Project 


The city of Dallas and Dallas County, Texas, 
are joint sponsors of a WPA project having as 
its objective the installation of a standardized 
assessment system and consolidation of delin- 
quent tax records. The total cost of the project 
is estimated at $300,000, of which the spon- 
sors’ contribution amounts to $78,000. The as- 
sessment department of the city of Dallas in- 
stalled standardized methods several years ago, 
and the present project will permit many rec- 
ords to be brought up to date and make other 
improvements. 
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Telling Citizens About City Finances 


A public opinion survey in Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia, has revealed that more than eight in every 
10 residents had wrong ideas about municipal 
finances. For example, 24 per cent of the people 
thought their tax rate was higher than it is. To 
give the public more information, the city gov- 
ernment, with the aid of the local chamber of 
commerce, issued and mailed to every household 
in the city a 24-page illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining in skeleton form easily understood and 
quickly visualized data. 


Adopts Social Security Enrolling Act 


The Washington state legislature has passed 
a bill which was signed by the governor on 
February 28, which will enable employees of 
the state and local governmental units to par- 
ticipate in and receive payments and benefits 
under the old age and survivors’ insurance bene- 
fits of the federal Social Security Act if and 
when the act is amended to permit such par- 
ticipation. 


City Budgets, 1941 


Among cities which have recently published 
1941 budgets are Decatur, Georgia; Lexington, 
Kentucky; Teaneck Township, New Jersey; and 
Yonkers, New York. The Teaneck proposed 
budget points out that the council exercises con- 
trol over the expenditure of only 41 cents of the 
tax dollar, trends are clearly explained, and 
items in the budget are explained in terms of 
services and work to be done. 


Cities Share in State Taxes 


Cities in West Virginia and Indiana, as a re- 
sult of newly passed laws, will receive increased 
revenues. About $600,000 in state liquor profits 
will be distributed annually to West Virginia 
cities beginning July 1. The Indiana legislature 
in a law signed by the governor on March 10 
raised the amount of state-collected gas taxes 
allocated to Indiana cities and towns from about 
$2,600,000 to $3,900,000. 


Civil Service Exams by Radio 


The merit system council of the Arizona State 
Unemployment Compensation Commission re- 
cently conducted a civil service exam for 
stenographic positions by means of a statewide 
broadcast picked up by stations in the six cities 
where the tests were given. This procedure was 
developed for the purpose of meeting the criti- 
cism that monitors do not use uniform speed 
and enunciation in the assembled examinations, 
simultaneously held in the various parts of the 
state. Almost two hundred applicants took the 
examination from loudspeakers set up in desig- 
nated rooms. 
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Increase in Pension Contributions 


Because of decreased earnings, the Los 
Angeles City Employees’ Retirement System 
has increased the rate of contributions by its 
members. The actuarial requirements of the 
fund had been based on a 3% per cent interest 
return on invested funds, but a survey by the 
consulting actuaries showed that over a three- 
year period the rate of earnings had been only 
3 per cent. Accordingly the actuarial tables 
were recalculated on a 3 per cent basis. This 
necessitated an increase in employees’ contribu- 
tions in order that retirement benefits might be 
maintained on the level set forth in the retire- 
ment fund act. 


Half of Cars Rejected on First Inspection 


Fifty-seven per cent of the 288,433 motor 
vehicles inspected by the Washington, D. C., 
police department in 1939 were rejected as 
unsafe on first inspection, and owners were 
ordered to correct faults discovered. More than 
3,600 of the inspected automobiles were rejected 
outright and ordered removed from the streets 
as completely unsafe. All automobiles in the 
District of Columbia must be tested annually 
at stations operated by the department of ve- 
hicles and traffic. The police department has 
authority to stop and inspect any automobile at 
any time. 


Off-Street Parking in Sacramento 


A survey of parking in the central business 
district in Sacramento, made by the chamber 
of commerce, revealed that over half of the 
violators of parking time limits were business 
and professional men. These men were urged 
to park their cars and the cars of their employ- 
ees elsewhere in order to make available more 
curb space for shoppers and clients. A survey 
of cars parked in lots and garages showed that 
only 59 and 53 per cent, respectively, of their 
total capacity was used on busy days. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Among the more comprehensive ordinances 
recently adopted is one licensing trailer camps 
and regulating their establishment, by the city of 
St. Louis; creating a plumbers’ examining board 
by Passaic, New Jersey; regulating public dance 
halls, by Los Angeles County; granting a bus 
franchise and providing for the operation of 
parking meters by Schenectady; a parking meter 
ordinance by Hartford; an antinoise ordinance 
by Jackson, Mississippi. Three cities—Danville, 
Virginia, Joplin, Missouri, and Spokane, Wash- 
ington—have recently issued compilations or 
codes of ordinances. Detroit has passed an ordi- 
nance prohibiting the removal of cars from 
parking lots and making the licensee liable for 
damages to motor vehicles stored in such lots. 
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Minneapolis has adopted an ordinance regulat- 
ing the installation, operation, and inspection of 
elevators; Fort Wayne now regulates the con- 
struction and operation of trailer camps; and 
Cleveland has adopted a schedule of sewer serv- 


ice charges. A nonfix traffic ticket ordinance 
now being considered by the San Francisco 
board of supervisors is recommended by the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
as a standard for other cities to follow. 








| Recent City Manager Appointments 








Richard E. Flanders.—Appointed town 
manager of Lincoln, Maine, on January 11, 
1941. Born in Lincoln on November 30, 
1911. Education: graduate of Maine School 
of Commerce, Bangor, Maine; 
correspondence courses, Colum- 
bia Institute, Chicago. Experi- 
ence: employed by Lincoln 
Trust Company, 1934-40; audi- 
tor, town of Lincoln, March, 
1940, to January, 1941. 

John O. Lilly. — Appointed 
city manager of Quitman, Geor- 
gia, on January 1, 1941. Born 
in Quitman on May 27, 1907. 
Education: Centenary College 
in Shreveport two years, and 
Emory University pre-law 
course; also attended Georgia- 
Florida Commercial College. 
Experience: law office of Sam 
T. Harrell; construction and 
engineering, Georgia State High- 
way Department; and assistant city man- 
ager, Quitman, for two years prior to ap- 
pointment as manager. 

W. R. Woodbury.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Harrisonburg, Virginia (recently put 
on official list), on May 15, 1939. Born in 
Middlesboro, Kentucky, on September 10, 
1907. Education: attended University of 
Virginia four years studying electrical en- 
gineering and business administration. Ex- 
perience: high tension and power house 
work, Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
Richmond, Virginia, 1927-28; draftsman, 
Virginia Bridge Company, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, 1929-30; sanitary engineer, Staunton, 





W. R. Woopsury 


Virginia, 1933-36; acting city manager, 
Staunton, two months in 1935; town man- 
ager, Altavista, Virginia, 1936 to time of 
appointment at Harrisonburg. 

H. M. Crane. — Appointed 
city manager of Cartersville, 


Education: high school; at- 
tended General Electric Coop- 
erative School in Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, 1913-14. Experience: 
clerical, General Electric Com- 
pany, Lynn, Massachusetts, 
1912-16; sales work, Ford 
Agency, 1916-18; trainman and 
dispatcher, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston, 1918-26; 
sales manager, Hall Davis Mo- 
tor Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 
1926-28; sales work, Columbia 
Phonograph Company, Atlanta, 
1928-30; sales work, Warlick 
Jones Chevrolet Company 1930- 
31; and deputy clerk, city of Cartersville, 
Georgia, 1931-41. 

C. A. Miller.—Appointed city manager 
of Traverse City, Michigan, effective Febru- 
ary 15, 1941. Born in Marshall, Michigan, 
on August 11, 1901. Education: BS. 
in civil engineering, University of Michigan, 
1924. Experience: engineer, Michigan State 
Highway Department, Lansing, 1924-33; 
engineer, Midland County Road Commis- 
sion, Midland, Michigan, 1933-34; village 
superintendent, Grayling, Michigan, 1934- 
35; city manager of Grayling, 1935-36; 
and city manager, Kingsford, Michigan, 
1936, until appointed at Traverse City. 





Georgia, on February 1, 1941, 
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THe MuNICcIPAL YEAR Book, 1941. Inter- 


national City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. To be published 
April, 1941. 664pp. $5.00. 

This volume, now in its eighth edition, contains 
more information than ever before on all of 
the cities over 5,000 population, including 1940 
census population data. A total of 234 cities 
have been added to the Year Book tables as a 
result of the 1940 census. The new sections 
include data on municipal airports, sewer rental 
data from 170 cities, information on municipally 
owned electric plants in cities over 5,000, sta- 
tistics on municipal health departments, retire- 
ment systems, and credit unions. The model 
ordinance section has been enlarged, and new 
information has been included in the sections on 
annual reports, police, fire, housing, traffic 
safety, and parking meters. 


UrBAN PLANNING AND LAND POLICIEs. 
Vol. II of the Supplementary Report of 
the Urbanism Committee to the National 
Resources Committee. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
366pp. $1.00. (Released for distribution 
on March 23, 1941.) 

This report, consisting of three parts, presents 
first a case study of planned communities and 
makes suggestions regarding the objectives and 
methods of planning communities; the second 
part discusses the economic and physical aspects 
of urban living conditions; and the last part 
reviews urban land policies, and discusses city 
planning, zoning, and subdivision control as fac- 
tors in land policies. 


THE PLANNING FUNCTION IN URBAN Gov- 
ERNMENT. By Robert A. Walker. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago. 1941. 376pp. $3.00. 
Based upon a year’s intensive survey of 37 

large cities, this is the first study of the city 

planning commission as a governmental agency 
in its relationships with other branches of city 
government. Among other findings and conclu- 
sions, the author observes: “Two factors have 
combined to limit severely the work of local 
planning agencies: (1) the planning commis- 
sions have been set up as independent unpaid 
boards at the periphery of the urban adminis- 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 
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trative structure, frequently for the sole purpose 
of producing a zoning ordinance or a ‘city plan,’ 
and (2) planning has been too narrowly re- 
stricted to elements of the physical plan of the 
community.” 


FrreE DEFENSE. Edited by Horatio Bond. 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston. 1941. 221pp. 
$1.50. 

This volume includes up-to-date material on 
various phases of six major aspects of fire de- 
fense—fire from the air, sabotage, organization 
for civilian defense, fire departments and fire 
fighting, communications, and the safeguarding 
of industrial production for defense. 


TypicaAL EvLectric BiLts: CITIEs oF 50,- 
000 PoPpULATION AND More, 1941. Fed- 
eral Power Commission, Washington, D.C. 
1941. 52pp. 10 cents. 

This report presents typical net monthly bills 
for electric service as of January 1, 1941. The 
report shows changes in average bills during 
1940 and trends over a period of years, as well 
as individual data for 199 cities. 


TREND OF TAX DELINQUENCY, 1930-1940; 
Cities OF Over 50,000 PopuLaTIoNn. By 
Frederick L. Bird. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.. 
290 Broadway, New York. 1941. 38pp. 
50 cents. 

This newest edition of Dr. Bird’s tax delin- 
quency appraisal will be welcomed by adminis- 
trators, fiscal officers, and students of local gov- 
ernment alike. 


EDUCATION FOR PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
By George A. Graham. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1941. 366pp. $3.50. 

This volume is divided into two parts: The 
first is an analysis of the problems of university 
education for public administration, and the 
second is a review of specific training programs 
in 16 different institutions. Although the author 
confines his analysis largely to pre-entry train- 
ing, municipal administrators will find this book 
stimulating to their thinking on the important 
problem of building a career service in govern- 
ment. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


CLAIMS AGAINST THE STATE. State Legislative 
Council, State Capitol, Topeka, Kansas. 1941. 
31pp. 

THE EFFECT OF THE FEDERAL CENSUS ON WISs- 
CONSIN CITIES AND VILLAGES. League of Wis- 
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Personnel Exchange Service | 
This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. | 
POSITIONS OPEN the Office of Production Management in the 
national defense organization. Mr. Emmerich 


UPERIOR, Wisconsin (35,136). City Man- 

ager. The council-manager plan adopted on 
April 2, 1940, by a vote of 7,321 to 4,805, will 
become effective on April 15 when the recently 
elected city council of seven will take office. 
The first city manager will be appointed as soon 
as possible thereafter. Experienced managers 
preferred. Salary probably between $6,000 and 
$7,200. Applications should be sent to City 
Clerk Emmett McKeague. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Ray AsHwortTH, for the past two years police 
chief at San Antonio, Texas, has recently been 
appointed police chief of Houston, Texas. Mr. 
Ashworth was formerly a captain in the Wichita 
(Kansas) police department and later was as- 
sistant director of the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute. 

HERBERT EMMERICH, for several years asso- 
ciate director of Public Administration Clearing 
House, Chicago, has been appointed secretary of 


was formerly vice-president of the City Housing 
Corporation of New York City and was for 
several years executive officer of the Farm 
Credit Administration in Washington, D. C. 

Warr_EN C. Hype, of the staff of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, has been appointed 
supervisor of administration for the Chicago 
Housing Authority. Mr. Hyde has done grad- 
uate work in public administration at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was formerly on the stafi 
of the International City Managers’ Association, 
and for about two years was administrative 
assistant to the city manager of East Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

CARLETON F. SHARPE, community manager of 
Greenhills, Ohio, since 1936, has been appointed 
an assistant to Major John O. Walker of the Re- 
settlement Division of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Sharpe was formerly assistant 
to the city manager of Cincinnati and for two 
years was city manager of St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 





